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From the British Friend. 
DUBLIN YEARLY MEETING. 


The Yearly Meeting of Ireland commenced on 
Seventh-day, 25th of 4th Month. At ten o’clock 
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sembled at this Yearly Meeting, was read, and 
was acceptable, and was sent to the Women’s 
Meeting. His late religious engagements in 
this land rendered such a salutation grateful to 
Friends. There were also presented to the meet- 
ing a few lines from’ Richard Allen, of Water- 
ford, whose desires for the welfare of his friends 
were manifested by a brief expression of religious 
concern on their account; he has long been in 
poor health, and was unable to assemble on this 
occasion. The reading of the epistles from 
London and America was then proceeded with ; 
(no such communication was received this year 
either from Baltimore or North Carolina;) they 
were referred to prepare answers, if there ap- 
peared ability to do so. 

A minute of last Yearly Meeting was taken 


the conference of Elders took place, and about! up, being a proposition brought forward last year 


eleven o'clock they were joined by Friends in! by the Quarterly Meeting of the province of 
the ministry, when the usual business of the} Leinster, that there be a change in the time 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders was transacted. | of holding the Yearly Meeting, and that it 
At this sitting, William Green, of Lisburn | commence, as in London, in the middle of the 
Monthly Meeting, introduced his concern toj week. After undergoing some discussion, the 
visit America, and after the reading of the cer-! meeting decided against its adoption at present. 
tificates granted him by his Monthly and Quar-' Some discussion arose as to a different arrange- 
terly Meetings, and solid deliberation on the ment of the business of this Yearly Meeting, 
subject, a committee was appointed to prepare a that the reading of the General Epistle be dis- 
certificate of that meeting, in order to his full’ continued in the Yearly Meeting; also that the 
liberation, and produce it at a future sitting. | testimonies of deceased ministers, read in the 
The number in attendance on this occasion was' Yearly Meeting in London, and forwarded by 
about an average of several former years. the Meeting for Sufferings, be given up as no 

First-day morning.—The meeting assembled’ part of the business of this meeting. It was 
at ten o’clock; the number present was fully as agreed that the General Epistle be not read in 
large as the average of several years. The ab-| future; but several were unwilling that a suitable 
sence of Friends from England was very marked, ' selection from the printed testimonies should be 
there being but four present, two of whom, | dispensed with. A number of Friends thought, 
Daniel Prior Hack and Sarah Dirkin, were in that by these and other arrangements being set 
the station of ministers. Many Friends were | aside or modified, time might be annually gained 


engaged in the ministry, and what they had to 
communicate was weighty and impressive. 
Second-day.—The Men’s Meeting gathered 
at or near ten o'clock, and before the business 
was proceeded with, solemn supplication was 
offered, that it might please the Most High to 
amongst us while assembled together in our 
Various sittings, and to preside among us in our 
deliberations. The representatives were called 
over, and the certificates for Sarah Dirkin, and 
the minute for Daniel P. Hack were read. A 
communication from John 1’. Milner, of Stock- 


for a conference of Friends, of both sexes, on 
educational subjects, and at the desire of several, 
it was concluded to devote an afternoon during 
the Yearly Meeting to this matter. 

Third-day morning.—QOn the opening of the 
meeting two Friends were engaged in ministry. 
The state of Society was entered on by the read- 
ing of the report from the Yearly Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders, and the answers to the 
queries, which were proceeded with to the 
10th inclusive; several weighty and judicious 
remarks were made relative to some of the ex-' 


port, addressed to meu and women Friends as-' ceptions mentioned, particularly the Ist, 4th, 
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6th, and 7th. The exceptions to the 7th seemed 
greater than usual, eight cases relating to intem- | 
perance being reported; and there appeared an 
increased deficiency as regarded the payment of 
rent charge in lieu of tithe. To this subject it 
was deemed desirable that further reference 
should be made at a later stage of the proceed- 
ings. 

Third-day evening.—The remaining answers 
to the queries were proceeded with, and a com- 
mittee appointed to prepare answers for London. 
The annual returns of sufferings were read— 
amount, £234, 18s. 8d. A further opportunity 
was now given to Friends to speak to such sub- 
jects as might have impressed them during the 
reading of the answers to the queries, or to any 
matter bearing on the state of Society. Several 
Friends addressed the meeting; and a propo- 
sition was made to issue a General Epistle to 
Friends in Ireland, but there was not that 
amount of clearness on the subject to warrant 
this step being taken; it was also proposed that 
a committee be appointed to pay a general visit 
to all our meetings, but it did not seem as if the 
time had come for so important a proceeding to 
be entered on. Towards the close, two Friends 
acceptably addressed the meeting in ministry. 

Fourth-day afternoon.—A proposition from 
the Quarterly Meeting of Leinster was taken up, 
and discussed at length; it went to recommend 


that parties about entering into the marriage 
state might declare their intentions in writing, 
much after the present English mode of pro- 
ceeding, but not entirely so; thus dispensing 
with the personal appearance of the parties be- 





fore the Monthly Meeting. It was ultimately 
agreed to defer a conclusion until next year. Last 
Yearly Meeting’s proceedings were taken up, 
and some matters referred to this year were con- 
sidered. The minute respecting the extension 
of care and oversight of young persons, not in 
membership, came under consideration, and as 
there were not eny reports presented from the 
Quarterly Meetings, a minute was made direct- 
ing them to report next year what had been done 
in such cases. 

Fifth-day morning.—The General Meeting 
of the Tract Association took place at nine 
o'clock, and was pretty well attended. An in- 
creased interest appears in some parts as to the 
distribution of our tracts, and the issue during the 
past year was about double that of the preceding 
one. 

At eleven o’clock the Yearly Meeting assem- 
bled, and the remainder of last years’ minutes 
were disposed of. It was again agreed to pe- 
tition Parliament for the abolition of capital 
punishment, and a few Friends were named to 
prepare petitions accordingly. The present Chi- 
nese war was adverted to, but the meeting did 
not go much.into the subject. The meeting 
then resumed the subject of tithe rent-charge, 
and after a lengthened discussion, the judgment 
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of the meeting was recorded to the effect, that it 
recognises no difference, in principle, between 
tithes and tithe rent-charge, and concluded with 
a recommendation to those of our members who 
are liable to this impost, to be faithful in main- 
taining our testimony against a hireling ministry. 
It was referred to the Friends at the table to 
prepare a minute on this subject, and produce it 
to a future sitting. 

Fifth-day evening.—This evening, at four 
o’clock, men and women Friends assembled nn- 
merously at a conference on the subject of edu- 
cation. The reports of all the schools were read, 
and a member of the committee of each school 
gave some additional information of their present 
state. Brookfield School appears to be quite 
full: the other schools are all much lower in 
numbers than their accommodation is suited for. 
There is evidently a good deal of interest amongst 
Friends on the subject of education, and several 
offered suggestions as to the more efficient con- 
ducting of our schools. 

Sixth-day evening.—At this sitting, testi- 
monies were read respecting our late friends, 
Richard Barrett and Anna Forster; also reports 
of the Continental Committee, of William Tan- 
ner’s visit to Norway, and of Robert Lindsey’s 
visit to the Southern Hemisphere. The minute 
directed to be prepared on the subject of tithe 
rent-charge was introduced, and after some dis- 
cussion, agreed to, with a slight verbal alteration 
The “ Yearly Meeting’s Committee”’ was direct- 
ed to make a selection of such minutes under th 
head “Tithes and Sufferings,” in our Book o/ 
Discipline, as might be useful fo Friends gen- 
erally, and have them printed and widely dis- 
tributed amongst them. The petition on the 
subject of the punishment of death was agreed 
to, and was afterwards generally signed by 
Briends. 

Seventh-duy morning.—Soon after the meet- 
ing assembled, a Friend drew the attention of 
the meeting to the famine in Finland, and 
Friends generally were recommended to collect 
subscriptions in their various localities in aid of 
this benevolent movement. Selected minutes 0! 
the Yearly Meeting’s Committee were read— 
some account was given of an interview had with 
the Lord-Lieutenant, by a deputation of the 
Yearly Meeting, on the subject of Tithe Rent 
Charge. The printing of a new edition of ou 
Book of Discipline was proposed, but was no 
acceded to. The answers to the queries for 
London were read and agreed to ;—the London 
and American epistles were read and passed ;— 
the representatives to London were appointed, 
and the business being now ended, the clerk pre 
pared a concluding minute, previous to the read- 
ing of which, some Friends were engaged 10 
ministry, and after a suitable pause, the meeting 
separated under a feeling of solemnity. 

At four o’clock the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders held its adjournment, at which William 
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Green’s certificate for America was read and 
signed. 





From the British Friend. 
YEARLY MEETING OF MINISTERS AND 
ELDERS. 

Second-day, 18th of 5th month.—The Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders assembled at 
eleven o'clock. A few representatives were ab- 
sent from illness, but scarcely any after that 
hour, although some had probably travelled con- 
siderable distances; and the number in attend- 
ance nearly equalled that of former occasions. 

A pause of much solemnity preceded the com- 
mencement of the business, during which some 
lively and pertinent observations were made by 
sundry Friends. After the queries had been 
read, the reading of the answers was proceeded 
with, which elicited but few observations; some 
portion of these, it is believed, being reserved 
until the summary should have been prepared, 
and which was brought to the afternoon sitting. 

Our friends Daniel Williams and Richard H. 
Thomas, respectively from Indiana and Baltimore 
Yearly Meetings, were present, and also our friend 
Susan Howland and her sister, from New Eng- 
land. Much suitable counsel, during the two 
sittings of this day, was imparted, of which a 
portion related to the introduction of the children 
of Friends into Meetings for Discipline, agreeably 
to the import of the second query to ministers and 
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elders; and also as to the early training of youth. | 


At this sitting such minutes of the Morning 
Meeting were read, as related to the liberation of 
Friends for religious service on the Continent, 
viz., of Eliza P. Gurney, who has visited the 
Vaudois, accompanied by Robert and Christine 
Alsop; and of Susan Howland and her sister, 
who went to the south of France, as well as to 
Minden and Pyrmont; the concurrence of that 
meeting, or of the Yearly Meeting of Ministers 
and Kiders, with such services being usual, in 
addition to that of their own meetings. The 
minute and certificate consequently granted, re- 
lative to Mary Nicholson, who now accompanies 
Priscilla Green in America, was also read; the 
Morning Meeting, since last Yearly Meeting, 


having issued these documents, in accordance | 


With the provision for the furtherance of the 
object of such concerns, when made known to 
Friends during the intervals of the Yearly 
Meeting. 

On Uhird-day, the 19th.—Much of the sitting 
was occupied in solid and very feeling con- 
sideration of the concern spread before the meet- 
ing, by Robert Lindsey, to visit portions of the 
American continent, where very few in profes- 
sion or connection with Friends might be likely 
to be met with ; also California and Oregon, and 
one or more of the Sandwich islands, which re- 
sulted in a very unanimous expression of sym- 
pathy and concurrence ; and direction was given 
to prepare a certificate. Joseph Buckley, of 
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Manchester, gave a very interesting account of 
his religious visit of last year, amongst Friends 
of Norway. A few certificates and one minute, 
now held by Friends in relation to religious ser- 
vice in this country, were also read; and this 
meeting adjourned to such season as the Yearly 
Meeting may appoint. 





From the British Friend. 
LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
Fourth-day, 5th month, 20th.—At ten o’ clock 
this morning, the Yearly Meeting held its first 
sitting. The attendance, we were inclined to 
think, smaller than we have witnessed on some 


| previous occasions. 


As usual, the calling over of the representa- 
tives was the first business; these, with six or 
seven exceptions, all answered to their names, and 
two of the absent arrived before the close of the 
sitting. Some other business of purely a routine 
character being disposed of, Daniel Williams, of 
Indiana, made a few remarks, expressive of the 
concern he had felt, that Friends might indi- 
vidually know and keep to their respective gifts 
—know when to speak and when to be still— 
so that. there might neither be a withholding 
more than was meet, nor expressing more than 
was ealled for. 

In continuation of the practice begun last 
year, the queries were taken up before the for- 
eign correspondence. After the answers from 
Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire, a testimony was 
read from Hitchin Monthly Meeting, on behalf 
of Phebe Allen, and a minute from Bristol and 
Somerset Monthly Meeting followed the answers 
from that quarter, on behalf of Hannah Frank. 

Afterwards the answers were overtaken as far 
as Devonshire, when a testimony was read re- 
specting Elizabeth Prideaux. The representa- 
tives were, as usual, requested to mect at the 
close of this sitting, to consider and agree upon 
a Friend to be proposed as clerk, and other two 
as assistants, and to report the conclusion to the 
meeting in the afternoon at four, to which hour 


| the adjournment took place. 


Fourth-day afternoon.—Met in terms of ad- 
journment. ‘The first business of this sitting was 
the receiving of the report from the Committee 
of Representatives in reference to the future 
clerk and assistants. The report recommended 
the continuation for another year of those pre- 
viously in office, viz., Joseph Thorp for clerk, with 
Robert Forster and Robert Charleton for assist- 
ants, which being united with by the meeting, they 
were appointed accordingly. The desirableness 
of a change was alluded to both in the committee 
and in the meeting at large, not from dissatisfac- 
tion with the services of those holding the ap- 
pointment, but on the general ground of a change 
being proper at the right time for it. 

The answers to the queries were then resumed ; 
and at the close of the sitting, had been gone 
through as far as Lancashire and Cheshire. 
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in the forenoon) was read, respecting the decease 
of Nicholas Albright, of Charlbury, a minister. 
Also a testimony from Witham Monthly Meet 
ing, respecting Phebe Alsop, of Maldon; and 
another from Hardshaw West Monthly Meeting, 
on behalf of Susan M. Thompson, of Liverpool. 
These, and the similar documents previously 
mentioned, were of the usually instructive and 
impressive character, and elicited more or less 
comment. 

Fifth-day morning, 21st.—Immediately on 
the opening minute being read, Isaac Sharp, of 
Middlesboro’, laid before Friends a concern to 
pay a religious visit to the Women’s Meeting. 
Unity and concurrence having been expressed, 
he was liberated for the service, and John Allen 
and Peter Bedford were appointed to accompany 
him. 

The answers to the queries were then pro- 
ceeded with, and overtaken at this sitting, as far 
as Yorkshire. There were also produced threc 
testimonies on behalf of ministers deceased, viz., 
from Woodbridge Monthly Meeting, concerning 
Lucy Maw; from Alton Monthly Meeting, re- 
specting Lucy Coleby ; and from York Quarterly 
Meeting, for Martha Thornhill, of Ackworth. 
A number of Friends expressed the love and 
esteem they had entertained for these deceased 
Friends, especially for Lucy Maw. 

After the reading of the answers to the queries 


from York Quarterly Meeting, a desultory dis- 
cussion arose from the peculiar manner in which 
the exceptions to the fourth query are worded 


by that meeting. These exceptions were repre- 
sented as the result of a diversity of practice, 
arising, no doubt, from a difference of opinion 
as to the meaning of the terms “ plainness,”’ &c. 
Such a mode’of answering this query, however, 
was adverted to as unusual and undesirable to be 
followed. It was explained by several parties, 
that there was no difference of view, among 
Friends of that quarter, as to the value of the 
Society’s testimony in this particular, but rather 
as to what constituted an exception. Several in- 
dividuals took the opportunity to express their 
dissatisfaction with what they termed “ pecu: 
liarity’’ being construed as ‘“ plainness;” and 
urged the necessity for an alteration of the query, 
so far as to leave out the latter clause altogether. 
By others, the discussion of the question was de- 
precated as out of right order, both as to time 
and place; and that the proper way to bring the 
matter before the Yearly Meeting was by a pro- 
= from York, or any other Quarterly 

eeting. This did not, however, appear to 
satisfy the contenders for “simplicity” versus 
“peculiarity,” but they pressed for having: the 
opportunity, during this Yearly Meeting, for a 
thorough opening up of the question. It was 
at length agreed, that such opportunity would 
be afforded in the Large Committee. 

Fifth-day afiernoon, four o’ clock.—Met, and 


A notification from Berks and Oxon (omitted | 
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proceeded with the remainder of the answers 
to the queries, viz., those from the General 
Meeting for Scotland, and from the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends, in Ireland. Read also a sum. 
mary of the answers from the Yearly Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders. In connection, as usual, 
with the answers, came the accounts of distraints, 
which were read. The total sufferings reported 
were £6,101, being a trifle less than last year. 

It appeared that there had been considerable 
additions to the Society—rather above the ave- 
rage number—in the course of the year, on the 
ground of convincement; and though the excep- 
tions seemed fully as numerous as on some former 
occasions—to the fourth query they may be said 
to have been universal—yet the view taken by 
most of those who spoke on the state of th 
Body, was rather an encouraging one. 

All that was necessary for giving the meeting 
an acquaintance with the state of the Society, 
having now been brought before it, Friends were 
invited to give themselves to the consideration of 
that subject, which was animadverted upon for 
probably upwards of three hours. The oppor 
tunity, we doubt not, was felt by many, we in- 
cline to say by most, if not by all, a highly 
favored one. There appeared a very remarkable 
harmony of sentiment among the numerous 
speakers, though the range of subjects seemed 
rather limited, being confined chiefly to the Ist, 
2d, and 3d answers. Both of our American 
Friends spoke acceptably, and at some length 
and the concluding observations of the clerk wer: 
appropriate, solemn and impressive. 

Sufficient opportunity appearing to have been 
given for Friends to give expression to their 
views and feelings, the question usually arising 
at this stage of the business, came under con- 
sideration, viz., Whether it would be right for the 
meeting to issue a General Epistle? and it being 
the united judgment that this should be done, 4 
minute was made, referring the preparation o! 
the epistle to the Large Committee, which was 
directed to come together at the close of the 
sitting, in order to nominate a sub-committee 0! 
their number for that object. 

Intimation was given that meetings for wor 
ship were, as usual, to be held in the forenoon 0! 
Sixth-day, at the various London meeting-houses 
Adjournment was then made till four o'clock 
to-morrow afternoon. , 

The Large Comiittee met, as directed, and 
set apart a numerous sub-committee, to whom 
was consigned the preparation of the Gener#! 
Epistle. The clerks this year are Joseph Pease, 
with William Thistlethwaite and Joseph Davis 
as assistants. 

Sixth-day morning, 5th month 22d.—Meet- 
ings for Worship were held at all the Friends 
Meeting-houses in London. 

Sixth-day afternoon, four o’clock.—The first 
business of this sitting was the reading of the 
Kpistles. First came the one from the Yearly Meet 
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ing of Friends in Ireland. Among the foreign 
epistles, the one from Philadelphia always taking 
the precedence, it was stated by the clerk, that | 
no epistle had been received from that Yearly | 
Meeting this year. It was subsequently men- 
tioned, that Philadelphia had suspended for the 
present its epistolary intercourse with all the| 
other Yearly Meetings. 

The epistle from New York came, accordingly, | 
first, and was followed by one from each of the 
other Yearly Meetings, except Baltimore, from | 
which, it had been ascertained, an epistle had | 
been sent, but had never been received. 

These epistles were of much the usual tenor, 
expressing the sense entertained of the value of | 
this brotherly intercourse. The subject of slavery 
is alluded to in most of them, if not in all: while 
they congratulate us on the cessation of the late | 
European war. In a postscript to the epistle 
from Indiana, it is mentioned that the proposal 
to divide their Yearly Meeting having been 
approved of by the other co-ordinate bodies | 
whose judgment had been solicited, the conelu- | 
sion had been come to, that five of their Quar- | 
terly Meetings should constitute the Western | 
Yearly Meeting, which was to have its first 
sitting some time next year. 

Sundry minutes from the Meeting for Suffer- | 
ings were afterwards read, detailing the steps | 
which that body had taken in the preparation of | 
a document, illustrative of the religious princi-| 
ples of our Society, which document is entitled, | 
“ A Salutation in the Love of Christ, to all who} 
bear the Name of Friends.’”’ It was read to the | 
meeting, and seemed to give universal satisfac- | 
tion so far as regards its contents, which are a| 
lucid exposition of gospel truth, in its simplicity, | 
purity, and spirituality, as revealed to our pre-| 
decessors in religious profession, and still maintain- | 
ed by the Society. The “ Salutation”’ is of very 
considerable length, commencing with a retrospect 
of the two centuries of the existence of our reli- | 
gious Society, and subsequently of ecclesiastical | 
history, and showing how speedily corruption | 
crept into the church even in the days of the| 
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contents. Some Friends having doubts respect- 
ing the document, both on account of its not 
having originated in the Yearly Meeting, as well 
as of the result of its distribution, it was agreed 
to defer the further consideration of it to next 
sitting. 

Seventh-day morning.—As agreed on last 
evening, proceeded to read, the second time, the 
Salutation in the Love of Christ;’’ and great 
satisfaction was again expressed with the docu- 
ment, though certain expressions, but very few 
in number, were disapproved of; it was there- 
fore suggested that it should be referred, for 
revision, to the Committee on the General Epis- 
tle with the view of meeting the wishes of such 
as had felt uneasy, but directing said Committee 
to acquaint the meeting with the alterations they 
had agreed on. 

With regard to the original title, we believe 
the judgment of the meeting was more in favor 
of retaining it as first brought in than of having 
it altered. The discussion altogether seemed, 
however, to be conducted so much in unison with 
the spirit of the “ Salutation,” that the title was 
slightly altered, and now reads thus, “ A Saluta- 
tion in the Love of Christ, frem the Yearly Meet- 


|ing of Friends in London, to all who bear the 


Name of Friends.”’ 

On the conclusion of this business, the voice 
of thanksgiving went forth, under a solemn sense 
of the Divine favor mercifully bestowed. 

There was next read a recent epistle addressed 
by our Meeting for Sufferings to a similar meet- 
ing in Philadelphia. 

The object of this reading of it was stated to be 
with the view of assisting the large Committee to 
determine whether or not to address an epistle to 
the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. In the 
epistle which was read, the peculiar position of 
that meeting in reference to the other Yearly 
Meetings in America, was very pointedly ad- 
verted to, and great solicitude expressed on be- 
half of Friends in this country fora return to 
former harmony and fellowship. A request was 
also made that the Meeting for Sufferings ‘of 


apostles. Adverting particularly to the sixteenth | Philadelphia would lay this epistle before their 
century, and while duly appreciating the bless- | Yearly Meeting for perusal there. So faras the 
ings of the Reformation then begun, it is shown | information possessed by one of the correspond- 
how far short the Reformers of that day came of | ents went, this request appeared not to have been 
primitive Christianity, which it devolved upon| complied with. It was, however, stated by a 
our predecessors in religious profession to revive. ; Friend who had attended Philadelphia Yearly 
There is one sentiment occurring just after the| Meeting, that the epistle had been read as re- 
introduction which is especially valuable, eee which was satisfactory. 

well worthy of being constantly borne in mind, Second-day morning, 5th month 25th.—In 
viz., that the Christian character comes not by | answer to the inquiry at the sitting on Seventh- 


natural inheritance ; it cannot be handed down day forenoon, and usual at this stage of the busi- 
from sire to son like an outward possession ; the 


change from a state of nature to a state of grace| * This is an error. London Meeting for Sufferings 
having to be effected in every individual, and in| requested that its epistle might be read in Philadel- 
every age, in order to our becoming members of | Phia Yearly Meeting in connection with the epistle to 
Christ def his churel But a th “ Saluta | the latter body from London Yearly Meeting, but this 
ae ee ae Ay "| request was refused in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
tion” will speedily be in the hands of Friends, 


sCnGS, | The epistle was read in a subseqnent sitting. —Epiror 
we need not here attempt further to describe its! Faienps’ Review. 
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ness, whether the representatives had been 
charged with any propositions, it appeared that 
Durham Quarterly Meeting had sent one, and 
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DUTY TO PARENTS. 


“ Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days may 
be long in the land which the Lord thy God giveth 


ee = 


Gloucester and Wilts another. The former was| thee.”—Exopvs xx. 12. 


read on Seventh-day, near the close of the meet- This is one of the ten commandments, so 
ing, and the consideration of it postponed till to- | solemnly spoken by God from Mount Sinai. It 
day, when it was again read. The proposition | is afterwards repeated, more than once, in the 
stated, that Durham Quarterly Meeting having} New Testament, and is there called “the first 
dad under serious consideration, the evils arising ‘commandment with promise.” (Ephes. vi. 2). 
from the use of alcoholic liquors, it had agreed | Surely even nature itself might teach us this 
to propose to the Yearly Meeting, the issuing of | duty of honor and love for our parents. Let us 
some advice, encouraging Friends to the exercise | but think a moment of all we owe tothem. The 
of a cheerful self-denial, in regard to the use of | young of the animals around us can soon take 
these liquors, and more urgently dissuading | care of themselves; but how long it is before a 
from being concerned in their manufacture and | poor weak little baby can do anything! What 
sale. would become of it, were the mother to leave it 
The discussion which ensued engaged the) but for a day? And for many years, who has 
entire sitting, and was conducted in a very broth- | to feed, and clothe, and teach a child, and work 
erly, condescending, and forbearing spirit. One | hard to get money for all this, but the father and 
of the representatives from Durham supported | mother? It is sad, indeed, to think that such 
the proposition, very calmly and judiciously. As | care and kindness should ever be repaid with in- 
may be inferred from the time the discussion | gratitude or disobedience. 
lasted, a great number expressed their senti-| [f we have loving and tender parents, whom 
ments, some in favor of the proposition, and some | jt is our happiness to love and obey, let us often 
on the other side. The proposition was most/|thank our Father in heaven for them, and be 
effectively supported by several prominent ad-| each day more desirous to be loving and dutiful. 
vogates of the temperance reformation, as well as|Thus shall we have His blessing, as well as 


by some who are less known. These, and many | theirs; for still His promises to the obedient 


others, advocated the issuing of advice upon the | child stand fast, and His threatenings against 
subject, or an alteration of the minute in the | the disobedient. ‘ol | 
Book of Rules, by substituting “alcoholic liquors,” | 
for ‘‘ distilled spirits,” the disuse of which is all | 
that the said minute of 1835 recommends. 

The Friends of Durham Quarterly Meeting 
were supposed to have had in view the issuing of | ' : 
another minute, or that the foregoing should | Who it was that so tenderly smiled ; 


. . one Se And now that I know it so well, 
be made to embrace all kinds of intoxicating | I should be a dutiful child. 
drinks; which, however, was opposed by a great | Dat for fear that f ered eela Gene 


number; not because they disapproved of the | From all your commands to depart, 
object, but because they were afraid that in- | Whenever I utter a prayer, 
creased legislation, which a minute of advice I'll ask for a dutiful heart. 
conventionally amounted to, would impede, rather 
than advance what the proposition had in view. | I NEVER FORGIVE. 
The temperance reformation, it was urged, was| In the course of a voyage to America, Mr. 
satisfactorily making its way throughout the| Wesley heard General Oglethorpe, with whom 
Society, and hence there was no need for further he, sailed, making a great noise in the cabin, 
advice. |upon which he stepped in to know the cause. 

Richard H. Thomas, of Baltimore, explained | The General immediately addressed him, saying: 
how far the discipline of our Yearly Meetingsin| “Mr. Wesley, you must excuse me. I have 
America extended in this matter, and it appeared | met with a provocation too great for a man to 
to be more stringent than in this country, He|bear. You know the only wine I drink is Cy- 
spoke briefly, and decidedly in support of the| prus wine, as it agrees with me best of any; | 
proposition. The meeting was evidently pretty | therefore provided myself with several dozens of 
equally divided on the question ; a sort of mid- | it, and this villain (the servant, who was present, 
dle course was therefore suggested, and ultimate- | almost dead with fear) drank up the whole of it. 
ly minuted, and that was to have a paragraph in | But I will be revenged on him. I have ordered 
the General Epistle, expressive of the meeting’s | him to be tied hand and foot, and to be carried 
sympathy with the temperance reformation, and | to a man-of-war which sails with us. The rascal 
of its desires to encourage those engaged, from | should have taken care how he used me so, for 
motives of Christian love, in promoting it. I never forgive. 

Having sat about four hours, the meeting ad-| ‘Then, sir,” said Mr. Wesley, looking calmly 
journed. at him, ‘I hope you never sin.” 
The General, confounded at the reproof, threw 





My father, my mother, I know, 
I cannot your kindness repay ; 
But I hope that as older I grow 
I shall ever your wishes obey. 
You loved me before I could tell 


(To be concluded.) 
e 
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his keys to the servant, and bade him do better 
in future. Here, then, is the point: If we 
would never forgive, we must never sin. The 


very proneness to sin, which we find in our- 
selves, should be a most powerful incentive to 
the cultivation of a spirit of forgiveness. 


“ENTERTAINING ANGELS UNAWARES.”’ 


When Charles II. was on the throne, and 
spiritual religion was much discouraged, it hap- 
pened that one day a minister, rather advanced 
in life, was on his way to London, and put up 
for the night at the town of Daventry, under the 
hospitable roof of the old Swan inn. The good 
man was taken ill, and detained at the place for 
more than a week, during which period Lindsay 
the host, and all his family, paid him the kindest 
attention, and completely won his heart. The 
house was conducted with a regularity which was 
singularly remarkable in those times, when the 
hostelries of England were almost all scenes of 
unrestricted indulgence and boisterous merri- 
ment. The traveller, being restored to health, 
summoned into his chamber the kind hearted 
people of the inn, the night before he resumed 
his journey, and particularly thanked them all 
for their great civility and kindness. But after 
expressing this, as well as his satisfaction with 
the order established in the house, he added :— 
“ Something leads me to suspect there is not the 
fear of God among you, and it grieves me to see 
such honest civility, economy, and decency—and 
yet religion is wanting, the one thing needful.” 
So he entered into close and faithful conversation 
on the importance of inward piety, and closed 
the interview by telling them that he had in. his 
saddle-bags a little book lately printed, which he 
would give them, earnestly requesting that they | 
would read it with attention and care. He then 
made them a present of Baxter’s ‘‘ Poor Man’s 
Family Book,’’ and went on his way. He did 
not tell them who he was, nor did they ever fully 
ascertain his name; but the suspicion on their 
winds afterwards was very strong, that the 
stranger was no other than Richard Baxter him- 
self; and that indeed they had entertained an 
angel unawares. The book was valued and read, 
and other works of the great and earnest-souled 
Puritan were procured and studied ; the result of 
which was, that the innkeeper and some of his 
children became decided Christians. Weary of 
the mode of life he had pursued, and having 
acquired a competence, Mr. Lindsay retired to a 
house in the middle of the High Street, having 
asmall close behind it, at the extremity of which, 
upon the back lane opposite the inlands, there 
stood some outbuildings. These premises, in the 
fulness of his zeal, he forthwith converted into a 
place of worship. His neighbors came, a con- 
gregation was gathered, and a pastor chosen. | 
Out of it also sprang an eminent Protestant col- 
lege. All this came from leaving one good book ! 





Reader, use your opportunities while you have 
them.— Leisure Hour. 


THE EAST WIND—A NARRATIVE FOR THE 
CHILDREN. 


“T do not like an east wind, mamma, said 
little Jane to her mother, one bleak day in early 
spring. I can not feel warm. It is shiver, shiver, 
shiver, all the time. My grandmother says, 

“¢The wind at east, 
Is good for neither man nor beast.’ ” 

“Give the east wiad its* due, my child,” an- 
swered her mother; “ grandma tells a tale which 
proves that, in the hands of Providence, it may 
be the immediate cause of good to thousands of 
people. -Run up and down the avenue three 
times, then come and I will repeat the story we 
have heard your grandmother tell so many times.” 
Jane went, and soon returned with red cheeks 
and warm hands; sat down by her mother, and 
waited for the story. Her mother handed her 
a map, and asked her to find the island of Nan- 
tucket, thirty miles from the southern shore of 
Massachusetts, a little larger than New York, or 
Manhattan island. She soon found it, and told 
her mother it looked far away by,itself. 

“That island,’ said her mother, “has no 
forts, no cannon, and no soldiers. The inhabi- 
tants never fight. During the revolutionary war, 
they were informed that some privateers were 
lying at a neighboring port to the north of them, 
on their way to Nantucket, to ‘ burn, sink, and 
destroy.’ Struck with terror and dismay, the 
poor islanders wandered from house to house, 
and vainly sought for that consolation which no 
one could give. 

‘“‘ A privateer is a vessel fitted out by private 
persons for plunder, and armed by wicked and 
desperate men. Such men would probably set fire 
to the whole town. Whither could they go and 
their little ones flee for shelter? What could 
they eat, and if all their clothes were burnt or 
taken, what could they wear? Grandma said 
she had one pattern for a dress not made up; 
she determined to make it, and put it on before 
those wicked men came—the only way to save 
it. She thought she would have time; for the 
wind was east—blew strong from the east—and 
no vessel could come to the island until the wind 
changed. The next morning the wind was still 
east. One more day their houses were spared to 
them—one more night they had their beds to 
sleep upon. The few persons who had treasure 
of any kind, silver or gold, buried it; for now 
they began to feel that time was given them to 
make a little effort for themselves. 

“The third morning, the wind still east. 
Their faith in the protecting hand of Divine 
Providence increased; and the power of the 
wind seemed greater than the power of muskets 
and cannon balls. But, thought they, ‘the 
wind blowed which way it listeth;’ in a few 
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hours it may change, and in five or six hours| A communication on the subject of establish- 


the privateers may come. 


‘On the fourth morning—wind still east— | 


and oh! how our young hearts, when we were 
children, used to glow with gratitude to Him 


who careth for the sparrows, as grandmamma told | 


of the fifth, the sixth, the seventh, and so on, 


day after day, till there had been twenty-one | 
successive days of east wind. One morning the | 


inhabitants arose, and lo, the wind had changed ! 


but no privateers came, for the very day before | 
the change, tired of waiting, they spread their | 


sails, and went away. 


‘Who, after such a manifestation of power 
greater than the power of man, shall presume to 
ask, ‘ By what way is the light parted .which 
seattereth the east wind upon the earth?’ ” 

After her mother had finished the story, Jane 
asked why an east wind kept the privateers away 
from the island so long? 

Her mother replied, there were no steamboats 


then. Every vessel had sails, and a strong east | 
wind, a little to the south, blew every thing that | 


tried to come to the island in an opposite direction. 


That the wind should continue to blow from | 


one point of the-compass so long, was unusual, 
as is evident from the light in which it was re- 
garded by those defenceless islanders: they al- 


. . . * « | 
ways spoke of it as a signal mark of Divine 


interposition on their behalf—N. Y. Olive 
Leaf. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 27, 1857. 


New Enouanp Yearty Meertinc.— This 
body convened at Newport on the 15th inst. We 
are informed that the meetings for worship on 
First-day preceding were very large. Amongst 
the ministers in attendance at the Yearly Meet- 
ing the following are mentioned: Priscilla Green 
and Mary Nicholson, from London ; Wm. Hen- 
ry Chase and Deborah Hinsdale, from N. York ; 
Daniel Wood and Jonah Hole, from Ohio; and 
Ellwood Osborne and Anna Thornburg, from 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. Epistles were read on 
Second-day from the other Yearly Meetings, 
Philadelphia excepted. The report from the 
Boarding School Committee gave a highly favor- 
able account of the Institution. In the evening, 
a minister belonging to the Yearly Meeting had 
an appointed meeting, and on Fourth-day eve- 
ning another was held, at the request of Priscilla 
(yreen and Deborah Hinsdale, and was largely 
attended. We hope to be able to give fuller 
accounts next week. 





ing a Friends’ Boarding School in Maine, came 
to hand too late for insertion this week. We 
will gladly present it to our readers in the next 
number. Friends of Maine are from two hun- 
dred to three hundred miles distant from the 
Yearly Meeting’s School at Providence, and that 
is the nearest Friends’ School to which their 
children have access. It seems very desirable, 
therefore, that the effort to establish a Seminary, 
on a liberal and permanent basis, at Vassal- 
borough, should be successful. 


Manrigp,—At Friends’ Meeting, Westfield, Ind., on 
the 9th of Fourth month last, Isaac E. Hayworra, of 
Heokel’s Creek Monthly Meeting, to Desoran E. Carey, 
daughter of Zenas Carey, of the former place. 

——, At the same time and place, Asa B. Moon to 
Ann PeninGton, daughter of Levi T. Penington, both 
members of Westfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Hamilton Co., Ind. 

At Greenwood, on the 10th inst., Livsgy 

Jessup, of Plainfield Monthly Meeting, to Eunice 

Sravtker, daughter of Thomas Stalker, a member of 
Westfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, Ind. 

, On the 22d of Fourth month last, at Friends 


| Meeting, Oakridge, Ind., Jesse Dennis to Racuegt 
| Hatt; and Samvuet Witson to Racnuet Overman. And 


at the same place, on the 23d of the same month, 
Auten Ditton to Kezian HENwey. 


Diep, —In Plainfield, N.J., on the 24th ult., Naruay 


| VaIL, aged 80 years, an elder of Rahway and Plain- 


field Monthly Meeting, and member of Plainfield Par- 
ticular Meeting. 

This valued friend was early in life appointed 
Overseer of said meeting—an office he was peculiarly 
fitted for—and for more‘than forty years filled the 


| station of Elder also. Through grace assisting, he 


proved himself fitted for the work; his humble, self- 
denying, upright walk, gave him great place in the 
minds of his friends and others, so that when in his 
official capacity it became necessary to advise or re- 
prove, it was administered, seasoned with that love 
for truth and the individual, that left the object of 
his interest more attached to him than before. Of 
course an openness was felt indeed, wherein each 
could approach the other, taking sweet counsel. Of 
him it may be justly said he was a nursing father in 
the Church; an elder that ruled well, we felt him 


| worthy of double honor. His love and adherence to 


the principles and practices of Friends were firm and 
enduring; and when assailed with that kind of dis- 
ease that unfitted for the active scenes among his 
fellow men wherein he had been so useful, even then 
his love to God, his love to his friends, his love of 
meetings, and his love for the truths of the Gospel, 
were conspicuous, 

In this stripped part of the vineyard, the loss of 
such a father in the church is felt; but we now be- 
lieve him enjoying the full fruition of the promises of 
God to the faithful; and the impressive language 
emanates from the remembrance of him, follow me as 
I endeavored to follow Christ. 

, At Lowell, Johnston Co., N. C., on the 9th 
inst., Micasan Cox, in the 54th year of his age. He 
was an elder of Neuse Monthly Meeting, in Wayne 
Co., N.C. In the death of this dear friend, society— 


| civil and religious—has sustained a great loss. He 


was a merciful, benevolent and feeling man, desirous 
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to alleviate the sufferings of his fellow creatures. 
“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.” 

Diep, Suddenly, on the 19th of Fifth month, 1857, 
near Springfield, O., in the 33d year of her age, Saran 
K. Baitey, wife of Joshua Bailey, and daughter of 
Daniel and Elizabeth Wood,—a minister of Spring- 
boro’ Monthly Meeting. 

In the demise of our dear friend, the little meeting 
to which she belonged has sustained a loss; yet we 
have the consoling belief that her end was peace— 
though the event was unlooked for by herself and by 
her friends. 

The first of the year she made the following entry 
in her diary: “Another year has run its annual 
course, and brought us so much nearer to the end of 
our earthly pilgrimage. What report of us has it 
borne to the high courts above? I trust it has been 
my sim to be pressing after a more intimate acquaint- | 
ance with my God. Wilful departure from his law | 
written in my heart I cannot accuse myself of; and 
oh! if spared to witness the close of the year, may | 
still greater progress be witnessed, and the day’s| 
work, through boundless mercy, keep pace with the | 
day. Should my days be lengthened out, I shall es- 
teem it a cause for reverent thankfulness; but into } 
thy hands, thou eternal and everlasting God, I desire 
solemnly to commit my all, body and soul, that thou | 
mayest do with me as seemeth good in thy holy sight; 
and through all, and in all—in life or in death—thy 
will be done.” 

At subsequent dates she writes: “In a good 
degree calm and tranquil, and endeavoring (I trust 
not unavailingly) to draw near to the one source of 
help and strength and leave my all with Him. O for 
amore continual abiding in watchfulness unto prayer, 
ready at all times to lift the heart in living aspira- | 





tions unto God for strength, and for a right qualifica- 
tion in all things to give thanks unto Him; and to 


praise him more and more. This, I believe, does not 
conflict with true cheerfulness. And oh! how my | 
spirit craves this precious covering, that in my en- 
deavors to diffuse an air of cheerful happiness over 
my own dear family circle, without preventing any- 

thing of good, I may set a watch over the door of my | 
lips, and ever maintain that holy fear which will ever 
be found as a fountain of life to preserve from the | 
snares of death. 

“Changes are indeed my portion. Deep calleth 
unto deep, and my spirit is at times well nigh over- 
whelmed, while the floods of the enemy assail ; but | 
to God I will make my appeal. At his feet I will | 
strive patiently to wait until he shall say it is enough, 
and cause a way to open where now no way appears. 
Help, Lord, for in thee do I trust.’ 

“3d mo. 18, 1857. Since my last date I have had} 
to experience changes and besetments, as well as| 
been favored with some evidences of being under 
right direction. May I still trust in God, thankfal | 
for favors past, and humbly hope for more. 

A little before her death she prayed for more faith 
and patience ; then said, “I must die. I go in peace. 
My love to all my friends. My peace is made with 
all men, and with my God. My robes are washed 
and made white in the blood of the Lamb.” 

——, At the residence of his son, Griffith Levering, 
in Peru, Morrow Co., O., on the 11th inst., THomas 
LeverinG, a member of Alum Creek Monthly Meeting, | 
in the 76th year of his age. His close was peaceful. 

——, At the residence of his father in Grant Co., 
Ind., on the 15th of Third month last, Jonw H. Carey, 
in the 22d year of his age, son of Isaac and Elizabeth 
Carey, a member of Back Creek Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

—, At Sand Creek, Bartholomew Co., 
the 10th inst 


Ind., 
, Thomas B, Cox, a member ‘and over- 


| before his close he said, “ 


| in the: 


seer of Driftwood Monthly Meeting, late of Neuse 
Monthly Meeting, N. C., in the 42d year of his age. 

Diep, Near Mooresville, Morgan County, lowa, on 
the 4th of 3d mo. last, in the 52d year of his age, 
Aaron Hapigy, a member of White Lick Monthly 
Meeting. 

, On the 14th of 5th mo. last,in the same ueigh- 
borhood, and a member of the same meeting, Isalan 
HaDLey, in the 34th year of his age. 

, On the 16th of same month, near the same 
place, and a member of the same meeting, Josnua 


| CarTER, in the 78th year of his age. 


, In Mooresville, Ind., on the 25th of llth 


| month last, Mantua, daughter of James and Rath 


Lindley, in the 13th year of her age, a member of 
White Lick Monthly Meeting, after a protracted illness 
which she bore with ‘much patience and quietness, 
often expressing her love to friends and those around 
her bed. She left a consoling belief that our loss 
is her gain. 

——, On the 27th of Third month last, at the resi- 
dence of his parents James and Ruth Lindley, in 
Mooresville, Franxuin Linpiry, aged twenty-three 
years, a member of White Lick Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Morgan County, Ind., after a protracted ill- 
ness of nineteen months, which he bore with patience 
and resignation, often saying that he saw nothing in 
this world worth living for; and if it was the Lord’s 
will and time to take him to himself he was willing 
to go, and saw nothing in his way. A few minutes 
I am nearly gone, don’t grieve 
after me; all pain of body and mind is taken away; 
I feel happy, 1 am going to rest.” 

, On the 8th of 4th month Iast, ALLEN Halsiey, 
son of Jesse and Ruth Haisley, (the former deceased,) 
50th year of his age, a member of Back Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Grant C ounty, Ind. 

During a long illness this dear friend was never 
heard to murmur at bis afflictions, but appeared to 
bear them all with patience, and on the day before his 
death he wished to be given up, and said it was only 
through the Lord’s mercy that he was saved. His 
prayers for an easy passage from this vale of tears 
| seemed to be mercifully granted. 


For Friends’ Review. 


The Testimony of the Rocks ; or, Geology in its 
Bearings on the Two The sologies, Natural and 
Revealed. By Huan Miter, author of 
“The Old Red Sandstone,” “ Footprints of 
the Creator,’ &c. With Memorials of the 
Death and Character of the Author. Boston : 
Gould & Lincoln. 1857. 


We take the following from a review of this 
‘book in the National Era: 

It is but a little time since we saw the an- 
'nouncement that Hugh Miller might be expected 
on a visit to this country; and there were many 


| who rejoiced in the hope of listening to one on 


whose writings they had dwelt with such inter- 
est; and now he comes only by such a way as to 
render doubly sorrowful the greeting we give 
his “‘ Testimony” for God and revelation. 

Since we have read this volume, we have, 
more deeply than ever, been sensible of what the 
Christian world owes to so great a champion for 
the Truth, and more than ever deplored, that so 


| Soon the over-tasked brain gave way, and with so 


n| mighty a ruin have been ‘prostrated the hopes 
that were laid upon him by an Atlantean effort 
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to bear up, high over the Infidel cavil and the 
ill-advised theologian’s objection, the geologic 
proofs of creation, as God has written them in 
the earth’s foundations and structure, as well as 
by Moses, his inspired servant. 

The title of this book furnishes the clue to its 
character; and yet, to appreciate the successful 
exhibition of its evidence, and the demonstrations 
it makes of the high bearings of its scientific ar- 
guments, it must be read with care and atten- 
tion. There are twelve lectures, five of which, 
as written out, were delivered before different 
associations and instituticns, as was the sub- 
stance of two others. Of the remaining five, 
three also “‘were addressed viva voce to popu- 
lar audiences.” They are the result of long and 
patient investigation by a man of no common 
opportunities, for the rocks, with their mysteri- 
ous hieroglyphics of creation, lay stereotyped 
before him. 
of his subject the stores of a mind that, though 
at first uneducated, has actively explored and 
gathered, where it could, a rich variety of apt 
and beautiful language, and such a power of 
graphic representation as made Dr. Buckland, 
himself one of the most accomplished writers on 
geology, say that he “ would give his left hand, 
to possess such powers of description as this 
man.” 

His honesty and noble candor of spirit are 
evinced in his being willing—and which was 
hard for a man of his scientific reputation to do 
—to give up a theory that he had held and de- 
fended, with Chalmers and Buckland, when fur- 
ther discoveries authorized or demanded of him 
such a course. This, though it might seem to 
militate against his arguments, does in reality 
favor them ; as it shows that he has left no ob- 
jection unexamined, and has been convinced, 
even against his wishes; and so he is to be 
trusted, as a man whose aim is truth rather than 
fame. 

Numerous wood-cuts, representing the two 
forms of fossil animals and vegetables, are found 
all along through the pages of the book, and 
passages of exceeding beauty, for their gorgeous 
yet chastened description, give it a claim upon 
every reader of taste as well as of scientific in- 
vestigation. A vast amount of information, the 
result of years of study of his subject, is given 
in a popular form, for which task he possessed 
the peculiar advantage of being himself of the 
people, self-educated, and accustomed continually 
to mingle among them in search of the materials 
furnished by his explorations. 


THE INSECT WORLD. 

Professor Agassiz says, that more than a life- 
time would be necessary to enumerate the vari- 
ous species of insects and describe their appear- 
ance. Meiger, a German, collected and de- 
scribed six hundred species of flies, which he 
collected in a district of ten miles circumference. 


He has brought to the illustration | 





There have been collected in Europe twenty 
thousand species of insects preying on wheat. 
In Berlin, two Professors are engaged in col- 
lecting, observing, and describing insects and 
their habits, and already they have published 
five large volumes upon the insects which attack 
forest trees. 


LIFE IN WESTERN LOUISIANA. 


The people, after passing the frontier, [from 
Texas into Louisiana] changed in every promi- 
nent characteristic. French became the prevail- 
ing language, and French the prevailing manners. 
The gruff Texas bidding, “ Sit up, stranger, take 
some fry!’ became a matter of recollection, of 
which “ Monsieur, la soupe est servie,’’ was the 
smooth substitute. The good nature of the peo- 
ple was an incessant astonishment. If we in- 
quired the way, a contented old gentleman 
waddled out and showed us also his wife’s house 
pet, an immense white crane, his big crop of 
peaches, his old fig-tree, thirty feet in diameter 
of shade, and to his wish of “‘ bon voyage’’ added 
for each a bouquet of the jessamines we were 
admiring. The homes were homes, not settle- 
ments on speculation ; the house, sometimes of 
logs it is true, but hereditary logs, and more 
often of smooth lumber, with deep and spreading 
galleries on all sides for the coolest comfort. For 
form, all ran or tended to run to a peaked and 
many-chimneyed centre, with, here and there, a 
suggestion of a dormer window. Not all were 
provided with figs and jessamines, but each had 
some inclosure betraying good intentions. 

The monotonous landscape did not invite to 
loitering, and we passed but three nights in 
houses by the road. The first was that of an 
old Italian-French emigrant, known as “ Old 
Man Corse.”’ He had a name of his own, which 
he recalled for us, but in forty years it had been 
lost and superseded by this designation, derived 
from his birth-place, the island of Corsica. This 
mixture of nationalities in language must be 
breeding for future antiquaries a good deal of 
amusing labor. Next day we were recommended 
to stop at Jack Bacon’s, and, although we would 
have preferred to avoid an American’s, did so 
rather than go further, and found our Jack 
Bacon a Creole, named Jacques Béguin. This 
is equal to Tuckapaw and Nakitosh, the general 
pronounciation of Attakapas and Natchitoches. 

The house of Old Man Corse stood in the 
shade of oaks, figs and cypresses, upon the bank 
of a little bayou, looking out upon the broad 
prairie. It was large and comfortable, with wide 
galleries and dormer windows, supported by a 
negro-hut and a stable. Ornamental axe-work 
and rude decorative joinery were abundant. The 
roof was of large split shingles, much warped in 
the sun. As we entered and took seats by the 
fire, the room reminded us, with its big fire-place, 
and old smoke-stained and time-toned cypress 
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beams and ceiling, and its rude but comfortable 
aspect, of the Acadian fireside : 


“In doors, warm by the wide-mouthed fire-place, idly 
the farmer 

Sat in his elbow-chair, and watched how the flames 
and the smoke-wreaths | 

Struggled together, like foes in a burning city. 
hind him 

Nodding and mocking along the wall, with gestures 
fantastic, 

Darted his own huge shadow, and vanished away into 
darkness. 

Faces, clumsily carved in oak, on the back of his arm- 
chair, 

Laughed in the flickering light, and the pewter plates 
on the dresser 


Be- 


Caught and reflected the flame, as shields of armies | 


the sunshine.” 


The tall, elderly, busy housewife bustled about 


with preparations for supper, while we learned | 


that they had been settled here forty years, and 


The old man had learned French, but no Eng- 
lish. The old woman could speak some “ Ameri- 
can,’ as she properly termed it. Asking her 
about musquitoes, we received a reply in French, 
that they were more abundant some years than 
others; then, as no quantitative adjective of suf- 
ficient force occurred to her, she added, “‘ Three 
years ago, oh! heaps of musquitoes, sir, heaps / 
—worse as now.” 

She laid the table to the last item, and pre- 
pared everything nicely, but called a negro girl 
to wait upon us. The girl stood quiet behind us, 
the mistress helping us, and practically antici- 
pating all our wants. 


The supper was of venison, in ragout, with a| 


sauce that savored of the south of France; there 
was a side-dish of hominy, a jug of sweet milk, 
and wheat-bread in loaf—the first since Houston. 

In an evening smoke, upon the settle, we 
learned that there were many Creoles about 
here, most of whom learned English, and had 
their children taught English at the schools. 
The Americans would not take the trouble to 
learn French. They often intermarried. A 
daughter of their own was the wife of an Ameri- 
can neighbor. We asked if they knew of a dis- 
tinct people here called Acadians. Oh yes, they 
knew many settled in the vicinity, descended 


from some nation that came here in the last cen- | 


tury. They had now no peculiarities. There were 
but few free negroes just here, but at Opelousas 
and Niggerville there were many, some of whom 
are rich and owned slaves, though a part were 
unmixed black in color. They kept pretty much 
by themselves, not attempting to enter white 
society. 

We slept in well-barred beds, and awoke long 
after sunrise. As soon as we were stirring, black 
coffee was sent to us, and at breakfast we had 
café au lait in immense bowls, in the style of the 
crémeries of Paris. The woman remarked that 
our dog had slept in their bed-room. They had 
taken our saddle-bags and blankets with them 





for security, and Judy insisted on following them. 
“ Dishonest black people might come here and 
get into the room,” explained the old man. 
“ Yes and some of our own people in the house 
might come to them. Such things have happen- 
ed here, and you never can trust any of them,” 
said the woman, her own black girl behind her 
chair. 

At Mr. Béguin’s (Bacon’s) we stopped on a 
Saturday night; and I was obliged to feed my 
own horse in the morning, the negroes having 
all gone off before daylight. The proprietor was 
a Creole farmer, owning a number of laborers, 
and living in comfort. The house was of the 
ordinary Southern double-cabined style, the peo- 
ple speaking English, intelligent, lively and 
polite, giving us good entertainment at the usual 
price. At a rude corn-mill belonging to Mr. 


| Béguin, we had noticed among the negroes an 
had never had reason to regret their emigration. | 


Indian boy, in negro clothing, and about the 
house were two other Indians—an old man and 
a young man ; the first poorly clad, the other gaily 
dressed in a showy printed calico frock, and 
worked buckskin leggins, with beads and tinsel 
ornaments, a great turban of Scotch shawl-stuff 
on his head. It appeared they were Choctaws, 
of whom a good many lived in the neighborhood. 
The two were hired for farm labor at three bits 
(37% cents) a day. The old man had a field of 
his own, in which stood handsome corn. Some 
of them were industrious, but none were steady 
at work—often refusing to go on, or absenting 
themselves, from freaks. I asked about the boy 
at the mill, he lived there and did work, getting 
no wages, but “living there with the niggers.” 
They seldom consort; our host knew but one 
case in which a negro had an Indian wife. 

At Lake Charles we had seen a troop of Ala- 
bamas, riding through the town with baskets 
and dressed deer-skins for sale. They were 
decked with feathers, and dressed more showily 
than the Choctaws, but in calico: and over their 
heads, on horseback—curious progress of man- 
ners—all carried open black cotton umbrellas. 

Our last night beyond hotels was spent in a 
house which we reached at sundown of a Sunday 
afternoon. It proved to be a mere cottage, in a 
style which has grown to be common along our 
road. The walls are low, of timber and mud; 
the roof, high, and sloping from a short ridge in 
all directions; and the chimney of sticks and 
mud. The space is divided into one long living- 
room, having a kitchen at one end and a bed- 
room at the other. As we rode up, we found 
only a little boy, who answered us in French. 
His mother was milking, and his father out in 
the field. 

We rode on to the fence of the field, which 
enclosed twenty acres, planted in cotton, corn, 
and sweet potatoes, and waited until the propri- 
tor reached us and the end of his furrow. He 
stopped, before replying, to unhitch his horse, 


‘then gave consent to our staying in his house, 
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and we followed his lead to the yard, where we’ planter who baled it, also sold it for him, send- 


unsaddled our horses. He was a tall, stalwart 


ing it, with his own, to a factor in New Orleans, 


man in figure, with a large, intellectual head, | by steamboat from Niggerville, just beyond Ope- 


but as uninformed, we afterwards discovered, as 
any European peasant; though he wore, as it 
were, an ill-fitting dress of rude independence | 
in manner, such as characterizes the Western 
man. 

The field was well cultivated, and showed the 
best corn we had seen east of the Brazos. Three 
negro men and two women were at work, and 
continued hoeing until sunset. They were hired, 
it appeared, by the proprietor, at four bits (fifty 
cents) a day. He was in the habit of making 
use of the Sundays of the slaves of the neighbor- 
hood in this way, paying them sometimes seven- 
ty-five cents a day. 

On entering the house, we were met by two 
young boys, gentle and winning in manner, 
coming up of their own accord to offer us their 
hands. They were immediately set to work by 
their father at grinding corn, in the steel-mill, 
for supper. The task seemed their usual one, 
yet very much too severe for their strength, for 
they were slightly built, and not over ten years 
old. Taking hold at opposite sides of the 
winch, they ground away, outside the door, for 
more than an hour, constantly stopping to take 
breath, and spurred on by the voice of the papa, 
if the delay were long. 

They spoke only French, though understand- 
ing questions in English. The man and his 
wife—an energetic but worn woman—spoke 
French and English indifferently, even to one 
another, changing, often, in a single sentence. 
He could not tell us which was his mother 
tongue ; he had always been as much accustomed 
to the one as to the other. He said he was not 
a Frenchman, but a native, American born ; but 
afterwards called himself a “ Dutch-American,”’ 
a phrase he was unable to explain. 


or 


=? 


ed us that there were many “ Dutch-French od 


here, that is, people who were Dutch, but who 
spoke French. 

The room into which we were ushered was 
actually without furniture. The floor was of 
boards, while those of the other two rooms were 
of trodden clay. The mud-walls had no other 
relief than the mantel, on which stood a Con- 
necticut clock, two small mirrors, three or four 
cheap cups and saucers, and a paste brooch in 
the form of a cross, pinned upon paper, as in a 
jeweler’s shop. Chairs were brought in from 
the kitchen, having deer-hide seats, from which 
sprang forth an atrocious number of fresh fleas. 

We had two or three hours to wait for our 
late supper, and thus more than ample time to 
converse with our host, who proceeded to twist 
and light a shuck cigar. He made, he said, a 
little cotton, which he hauled ten miles to be 
ginned and baled. For this service he paid 
seventy-five cents a hundred weight, in which 
the cost of bagging was not included. The 


He inform- | 


| 





lousas. Beside cotton, he sold every year some 
beef cattle. He had a good many cows, but 
didn’t exactly know how many. Corn, too, he 
sometimes sold, but only to neighbors, who had 
not raised enough for themselves. It would not 
pay to haul it to any market. The same applied 
to sweet potatoes, which were considered worth 
seventy-five cents a barrel. 

The “range” was much poorer than formerly. 
It was crowded, and people would have to take 
their stock somewhere else in four or five years 
more, or they would starve. He didn’t know 
what was going to become of poor folks, rich 
people were taking up the public land so fast, 
induced by the proposed railroad to New Or- 
leans. 

More or less stock was always starved in win- 
ter. The worst time for them was when a black 
gnat, called the “‘eye-breaker,” comes out. This 
insect breeds in the low woodlands, and when a 
freshet occurs in winter is driven out in swarms 
upon the prairies, attacking cattle terribly. They 
were worse than all manner of musquitoes, flies, 
or other insects. Cattle would herd together then, 
and wander wildly about, not looking for the 
best feed, and many would get killed. But this 
did not often happen. 

When we asked to wash before supper, 4 
shallow cake-pan was brought and set upon the 
window-seat, and a mere rag offered us for a 
towel. Upon the supper-table, we found two 
wash-bowls, one filled with milk, the other with 
molasses. We asked for water, which was given 
us in one battered tin cup. The dishes, besides 
the bacon and bread, were fried eggs and sweet 
potatoes. The bowl of molasses stood in the 
centre of the table, and we were pressed to par- 
take of it, as the family did, by dipping in bits 
of bread. But how it was expected to be used 
at breakfast, when we had bacon and potatoes, 
and no bread, I cannot imagine. 

The night was warm, and musquitoes swarm- 
ed, but we had with us a portable tent-shaped 
bar, which we hung over the feather-bed, upon 
the floor, and rested soundly amid their mad 
singing. 

The distance to Opelousas, our Frenchman 
told us, was fifteen miles by the road, though 
only ten miles in a direct line. We found it 
lined with farms, whose division-fences the road 
always followed, frequently changing its course 
in so doing ata right angle. The country was 
very wet and unattractive. About five miles 
from the town, begin plantations on an extensive 
scale, upon better soil, and here were large gangs 
of negroes at work upon cotton, with their hoes. 

At the outskirts of the town, we waded the 
last pool, and entered, with a good deal of satis- 
faction, the perceful shaded town. Reaching 
the hotel, we were not so instantly struck as 
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perhaps we should have heen, with the over- 
whelming advantages of civilisation, which sat 
in the form of a landlord, slapping with an agate- 
headed, pliable cane, his patent-leather boots, 
poised, at easy height, upon one of the columns 
of the gallery. We were suffered to take off our 
saddlebags, and to wait until waiting was no 
longer a pleasure, before civilization, “wringing 
his cane against the floor, but not removing his 
cigar, brought his patent leathers to our vi- 
cinity. 

After some conversation, intended as animated 
upon one side and ineffably indifferent on the 
other, our horses obtained notice from that ex- 
quisitely vague eye, but a further introduction 
was required before our persons became less 
than transparent, for the boots walked away, and 
became again a subject of contemplation upon 
the column, leaving us, with our saddle-bags, 
upon the steps. After inquiring of a bystander 
if this glossy individual were the actual land- 
lord, we attacked him in atone likely to produce 
either a revolver-shot ora room, but whose effect 
was to obtain a gentle survey, ending in a call 
for a boy to show the gentlemen to number thir- 
teen. 

But civilization vindicated itself a few days 
later, in the rapid wheels and clean state-rooms 
of the “ Alice W. Glaize.” 


Twenty-four hours took us through the alliga- 


tor-bayous to the Mississippi. Here we separa- 
ted, one of us resuming the saddle-bags for a two 
or three months’ trip across the mountains, the 
other steaming on to New Orleans, where, twen- 
ty-four hours later, a six months’ flavor of bacon 
and corn was washed out in the cheer of the St. 
Charles. — Olmsted's Texas. 


THE ATLANTIC SUBMARINE CABLE. 


About a mile or so below Greenwich stands 
the factory of Messrs. Glass and Elliot, where 
the great sub-marine cable by which it is hoped 
to connect England with America is in rapid 
course of completion. The rolls of wire, tons of 
hemp yarn, and singular looking drums from 
the Gutta Percha Company, which are inces- 
santly pouring into the works, betoken the 
presence of an unusual kind of manufacture, 
and this idea is quite borne out by a mere 
glance over the premises themselves. The first 
object which attracts the visitor’s attention .on 
entering the yard is the vast bulk of cable already 
completed. On each side of the path are two 
large circular docks or pits, in which about 600 
miles are piled away in four massive coils, each 
thirty-five feet in diameter. It appears so man- 
ageable and so supple as the men drag it from 
the building in which it is manufactured, that it 
is difficult to realize the fact that the greater 
part of its bulk is iron wire, or that a light and 
slight-looking rope of that kind is intended to 


form a perpetual medium of communication un- 
der the 2,000 miles of one of the deepest and 
stormiest seas in the world. Such, however, is 
the result which it is hoped to achieve, though 
whether it will do so or not is quite another 
question, and one full of doubt and difficulty. 
The whole cable is being constructed in two 
equal portions—one half being made at Messrs. 
Newalls’ works at Birkenhead, and the other at 
Messrs. Glass and Elliot’s at East Greenwich. 
The reason for this subdivision is that it was 
quite impossible for one manufactory to complete 
such a gigantic undertaking within the allotted 
time. ach firm is bound by contract to have 
1,250 miles ready for shipment by July, and as 
many miles more as they can get completed in 
that time. Already at the two manufactories 
about 1,200 miles have been made. Glass and 
Elliot produce at the rate of seventy miles per 
week, but with an additional machine in course 
of erection they will in a few days be able to in- 
crease that amount to one hundred miles. Both 
firms expect to have about 1,400 miles com- 
pleted within the period specified in their agree- 
ment. 

The half of the cable made at Newalls’ works 
will be shipped in July on board the Niagara, 
American screw-frigate, the longest and largest 
vessel of its class yet built. She will be accom- 
panied for the occasion by the Mississippi frigate. 
The line made at Greenwich will be coiled on 
board the Agamemnon, which will also be ac- 
companied by one of our largest steam-frigates 
to assist in laying down. The four vessels will 
proceed in company to the centre of the Atlan- 
tic, where the ends of the cable will be carefully 
joined, and each ship will make the best of its 
way to its own shores, the Niagara steaming to 
Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, near the Peninsula 
of Avalon, and the Agamemnon to Valencia 
Bay, county of Kerry, on the southwest coast of 
Ireland. by this method the whole cable is ex- 
pected to be laid in a week or ten days at most. 
Five miles of the cable, where it joins in the 
centre, will be made of steel wire, to enable it to 
bear the great strain at starting. For fifteen 
miles from the coast of Ireland it will also be 
made of immense strength and thickness, to in- 
sure it from injury from ships’ anchors. The 
same precautions are also to be adopted at the 
other extremity of Newfoundland, though only 
for five miles’ distance from the shore, as the 
water there is very much deeper. It is intended 
to sink the cable across the extensive plateau or 
bank formed by the course of the Gulf Stream 
on its northern side. The greatest depth here 
is 2,100 fathoms, or nearly two miles and a half. 
The average depth of the whole route is 1,400 
fathoms, or a little more than one mile and a 
half. The direct distance from Valencia to 
Newfoundland is 1,690 geographical miles, so 
that between 400 and 500 miles of cable are al- 
lowed for ‘‘slack’’ and casualties.—-Lon. Times. 
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THE NUMISMATICS OF THE NEW PENNY. 


Our more learned readers know, while the un: 
learned ought to know, that there is an important 
science in the books called Numismatics, or the 
Science of Medals. It is a science of no little 
importance to the archzologist, to the student of 
languages, and to the historian. Many of the| 
ancient nations, like nearly all of the modern, | 
were in the habit of casting or striking bits of 
metal, which, if they were issued by public au- 
thorities as media of exchange, were called coins, 


and if they were put forth to commemorate great | 


public events were called medals. As the coins 
of the ancients, however, have now ceased to| 
circulate as coins, they are all included under | 
the name of medals. 

The different parts of these medals were the | 
following: first, the obverse, which commonly | 
contained the head or figure of the person by | 
whose command or in whose honor it was utter- 
ed; and second, the reverse, containing either a 
mythological or allegorical design, or some de- 
scriptive image ; while the borde rs were stamped | 
with words named the Legend, and the centre | 
with words forming the inscription. 


tical art of the numismaticist consists in the skill 
with which he deciphers the significance of these 
legends, inscriptions and figures. 


As there are supposed to be over seventy 
thousand ancient medals extant, it will be seen 
at a glance how important they must be, both as 


records of ancient dates and events, and as por- | 


traits of eminent ancient characters. Indeed, no 
thorough and minute acquaintance with arche- 
ology, or the fine arts, or many parts of history, 
could have been obtained without them; they 
show often the place and position of cities, the 


successions of the kings, the time of memorable | 


epochs, such as conquests and expeditions, the 
costumes and ceremonies of nations, the names 


and deeds of magistrates, and the atertbuten of 


the gods; besides preserving to us representa- 
tions of several of the greatest works of the fine 


arts, and throwing light upon the various metal- | 


lurgical processes of antiquity, especially such as 
the alloy, the gilding and the plating of metals. 
The coins of the middle ages, which have been 
sought and preserved with scarcely less zeal 
than those of remoter times, have scarcely any 
value as monuments, and have serv ed to explain 
to us many things in the manners and customs 
of those ages which the contemporary mapu- 
scripts have left wholly unexplained. 

In addition to the more direct light which 
medals refleet upon dates and events, they are 
useful as indications of the changes which have 
taken place in the opinionsand feelings of the 
people to whom they pertain. For instance, 
one might learn from the medals alone of the 
great alteration effected in Roman habits of 
thought, in the passage from the Republic to 
the Empire, by the single fact that before Julius 
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Ceesar no figures of an individual person appear 
upon them, while after him they become more 
frequent, and the names of rulers are accompa- 
nied by the word Divus, showing that divine 
honors are paid to them. Under the Republic, 
the manly self-respect and the sense of equality 
|among the people had not yet disappeared, while 
under the Empire particular persons had not 
only usurped the supreme power, but had actu- 
ally debased the general mind into somewhat of 
oriental slavishness and submission. If the Ro- 
man historians and satirists had not told us this 
truth, the Roman medals would have done so. 

Well, what has all this to do with the new 
|penny? Nothing immediately, or rather nothing 
|more than to suggest an inquiry, whether there 
| is any history to be discovered in our American 
coins. Suppose that our literature were sud- 
|denly struck out of existence, could the future 
| antiquary ascertain from our medals any clue to 
| the history of the times? Not much, certainly, 
1 hasaaee, having the press and books in abun- 
| dance, we have not found it necessary to com- 
memorate events, or to perpetuate characters, in 
| this particular form. 

With the exception of the completion of the 
| Erie Canal, or of the introduction of the Croton 

water, or of the universal reign of shin-plasters, 
when all sorts of copper cents were in vogue, 
there are few incidents of our experience stamp- 
ed on the enduring gold or brass. Yet our pub- 
lic coins are not wholly insignificant. Imagine, 
for example, some distant Sponheim or Kekel 
| putting forth a new doctrina mummorum vete- 
rum, and that the money of the United States 
should form his text, what would be his first 
conclusion—in fact, besides a few dates, almost 
his only conclusion? He would take up a penny 
or a dollar of the early times of the Republic, 
|and he would find upon it that the word ‘ Lib- 
erty” was its most conspicuous emblem. He 
| would find that word in large, deep letters, oc- 
cupying nearly as much space on the face of the 
| coin as the name of the nation did on the reverse 
of it. He would infer, of course, that the peo- 
ple of the “United States of America’”’ loved 
“liberty.” Taking up next a half-eagle or a 
quarter dollar of later date, he would find this 
word “ liberty’ diminished in size, and removed 
to an inconspicuous place towards the bottom of 
the piece. Of course, again, he would begin to 
| suspect that the aforesaid people of the “ United 
States of America” were rather cooling off from 
| their attachment to “liberty.” At last, in due 
chronological order, he would fall upon the cent 
of 1857, and search in vain for the word “ lib- 
erty” at all. What, he would say, not so much 
as the word left—all gone—the noblest and 
brightest inscription of the Republic erased ! 
Some overwhelming despotism has come upon 
and blotted from its records, as from its spirit, 
that Jofty attachment to freedom in which it 
originated as a nation, and which for nearly half 
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a century was its most prominent character- 
istic. 

In view, then, of our actual history, how far 
wrong would he be? Take the Declaration of 
Independence first ; and then take the present Fu- 
gitive Slave Law, and the editorials and sermons 
by which it was sustained; and finally, take the | 
decision of Judge Taney in the Dred Scott case, 
and tell us whether our legislation and our nu- 
mismatics have not kept pretty equal pace to- 
gether. Liberty in great, swelling letters—lib- 
erty in very puny letters—and, at last, no liberty 
at all—mark the successive stages of our coin- 
age, and are not an inapt expression of the 
gradual decline of our politics. —N. Y. Lv. Post. 





From the Cincinnati Gazette, June 4. 
THE GREAT RAILROAD OPENING. 


To-day the train goes over the entire road, 
from Cincinnati to St. Louis—not indeed for the 
first time, but for the first time commemorative 
of its completion. It is the principal link in 
the great Ohio Valley Line, from Baltimore to 
St. Louis, and which, again, is the main part of 
a complete, direct central line of railway, from 
the waters of Penobscot river to Western Mis- 
souri. The whole line passes through all the 
first-class cities of the United States, except 
New Orleans, and might very properly be called 
the city line of railroad. Leaving some of the 
extreme portions, we find the following as the 
main part of the great city line: 


Portland, Me., to Boston 

Boston, Mess, to New Haven, 

New Haven, Conn., to New York, : 

New York, N. Y., to Philadelphia, via 
New Jersey, 

Philadelphia, Penn., 

Baltimore, Md. 


Miles. 
107 
160 

76 


87 
96 
379 
196 
198 


to Baltimore, . 
, to P arkersburg, 
Parkersburg, vie Marietta to er 


Ohio, to Vincennes, 
Ind., to St. Louis, Mo., via 
; , . 147 


Aggregate, ° . as 446 

It will be seen that this City line traverses 

thirteen States. But the entire distance, of 

near fifteen hundred miles, may be traversed in 
three days. 


The cities and towns on this route have now 
about the following populations, viz :— 


Portland, Me., 20,000\Baltimore, Md., 
Boston, Mass., 160,000\Cumberland, Md., 
Hartford, Conn., 20,000/Parkersburg, Va., 
N. Haven, Conn., 30 '000\Marietta, Ohio. 
New York, 650,000\Chilicothe, Ohio, 
Newark, N. Y., 40, 000 (Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 500 ,000, Vincennes, Ind., 
Wilmington, Del., 15,000'St. Louis, Mo., 


Cincinnati, 
Vincennes, 


Illinois, 


200,000 
10,000 
2,000 
6,000 
10,000 
175,000 
4,000 
130,000 
Aggregate, 1,972,000 
Just about two millions of our city and town 
population are on the great city line. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
TO J. GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
THE NAMESAKE’S RESPONSE. 

Dear Bard, I’ve listened to the lay 
Of which, ’twere little risk to say 
I shall be very proud some day. 
I am not so precocious now, 

At five months old, such rhymes to rattle 
tesponsive, as the Nine and thou 

Put in my mouth for baby prattle. 
My tiny legs I cannot stretch 

The fabled Pegasus to mount on, 
Nor dip my silver cup, to catch 

A draught from Aganippe’s fountain. 
I can’t go far to search for rhyme, 
Nor lofty classic mountains climb, 
To fill my mug with inspiration, 
That [ may pour thee out libation. 
Quite humble my resources now, 

(And yet they are not to be thought ill, ) 
My Helicon’s a Brindle Cow, 

My scallop-shell, a nursing bottle. 


I am a.leaflet of a day, 
Fresh shoot of an ancestral tree, 

Which looks most glad and green, they say 
Whene’er its branches shadow thee. 

So, wouldst thou see a green leaf sway 
In beams of light and gales of gladness, 

Come, spend with us a holiday,— 

I'll pull thy dignity away, 

And shout, kick, crow, and laugh and play, 
And charm away thy care and sadness. 


In that ancestral tree I hear 
Oft loving mention of thy name, 
As one for private virtues dear— 
’Twas these, and not thy well-earned fame, 
(Though this they prize, “dear friend of mine,’ ) 
That made my parents hang thy name 
Upon our household line. 


It was the good gifts sanctified, 

Affinity for Truth and Right, 
A martyr readiness to bide 

The storms of persecution’s night. 
A recognition of the true 

When blended, almost lost, in error— 
Daring the simple right to do 

In frantic Mob’s fierce reign of terror. 
Never ashamed the cross to bear, 
The badge of Principle to wear, 
A slandered friend’s reproach to share, 
To risk the loss of caste, and all 
Involved in following Duty’s call. 


They saw, all personal, thy own, 
The traits to Friendship’s circle known, 
’Neath manner cold a heart beat warm, 
Uprightness both in mind and form, 
Simple, sincere, above pretence, 
Aud exquisite in moral sense. 
Right faithful to thy Church, yet owing 

Direct allegiance to its Head, 
And daily to its Author going 

For fresh supplies of Heavenly bread, 
Shunning the yoke of clique or clan, 
The cursedness of trust in man. 
Exemplar of the fifth command— 
Pattern to every household band— 
So beautiful, so dutiful, 

In filial and in frater feeling, 
Integrity of olden school 

In life’s consistent walk revealing. 
An independent manly mind 
With virgin purity refined, 

While grand ideas, nobly filling 
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Thy spacious “ dome of thought,” excluded 
Aught of the petty and the mean 
And gossip vagaries, I ween, 

Which in unfurnished skulls intruded. 


Dear Bard, thou hast not lived in vain, 
Because, thou gavest not the rein 

To Fancy in a race for fame, 

As if ’twere life to win a name, , 
But held thy glorious powers in check, 
Subject to Conscience’ lordly beck, 
Forth sending, at occasion’s need, 
Home truths with lightning robed, in speed, 
And, at each truthful mission’s close, 
Yielding those powers to calm repose, 
Such rest as Juno’s coursers found, 

To their “ ambrosial mangers ’ bound. 


In thine own words may well be told 
Thy triumphs, and thy battle bold. 
Thou'st “ wrestled stoutly with the wrong, 
And borne the right, 
From beneath the foot-fall of the throng 
To life and light.” 
And rarely poet lives to see 
Such proud results as wait on thee. 
Of earnest souls the thronging train 
Who learned their creed of Liberty 
And caught their light of love from thee, 
More than outoumbers David's slain. 


God bless thee for thy aids to man, 
Thy human love, thy heavenly labor— 
The whole world’s good Samaritan, 
All North, all South may call thee neighbor. 
God bless thee with that love of Right 
By Him implanted in thy breast, 
For seeing, with prophetic sight, 
The better tending to the best. 
Thou Moses of the good time coming, 
Thy eyes to Freedom’s Canaan roaming, 
In free Columbia’s triumph hour 
Thy name shall be a word of power— 
A green leaf in her palm branch then, 
A spell of love in hearts of men. 


But long ere this, I ween, thou’lt be 

A green leaf on that sacred tree, 

Which waves in light its branches free 
To gales of bliss, by streams of pleasures, 


Where ransomed souls are Christ's dear treasures, | 


That tree, thy own life’s aim revealing, 
Whose leaves are for the nation’s healing. 


GREENLEAF. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foriegn InTELLIGENcE.—Liverpool dates to the 6th 
inst. have been received. 


Encianp.—In the House of Commons Lord Palmer- 


ston intimated that he intended to submita bill at} 
this session for the abolition of the church rates. The | 


quota of England toward the liquidation of the Danish 
Sound dues was voted by the House of Commons. It 
amounted to £1,125,900. The report that the U. 8S. 
steamship Niagara had proved unfit for use in laying 
the sub-marine cable, is untrue. She will need some 
slight alteration, and has gone to the Plymouth Dock- 
yards for that purpose. All the vessels, when ready, 
are to rendezvous at Cork Harbor, and commence the 
process of laying down the wire in August next. 


France.—The Government circular in regard to the 


approaching election, has created a sensation detri- | 


mental to its interests. The statement of the Bank 
of France shows an increase in the stock of bullion of 
£1,000,000 sterling. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


Bevoium.—The excitement against the Jesuits had 
| subsided. The Grand Duke Constantine had paid a 
visit to the King of Antwerp. 


Spain.—Bread riots bad occurred at Grenada. The 
| troops fired upon the people, killing four men and 
| driving them into their houses. The city was declared 
}ina state of siege. Mexican affairs had assumed a 
serious aspect. Unless the next mail carries news of 
|a concilatory character the invasion of Mexico had 
| been finally determined on. 
| YIrary.—The government of Naples still continue 
| their barbarities. Tri-colored bilis were put in cir- 
| culation calling on the people to rise and redress their 
wrongs. 


Persia.—The ratification of the treaty of peace with 
England had been exchanged on the 2d of May, at 
Bagdad, with great ceremony. 


| 
Cusa.—Governor-general Concha had been recalled 
by the home government for openly conniving at the 
| slave trade. itis said that twenty expeditions had 
} been fitted out from Havana alone tor the coast, three- 
| fourths of which had been successful in landing their 
|cargoes. ‘Lhe yellow fever had somewhat abated. 
| Mgxico.—Gen. Comonfort had been re-elected t 
the Presidency of Mexico, and had marched at the 
head of 16,000 men toward Vera Cruz, in expectation 
of an invasion by Spain. Gen. Alvarez had suppressed 
an insurrection in the North-western States. 


Domestic.—In New York several riots huve occur- 
red, growing out of a conflict of authority betweea 
Mayor Woou and the Commissioners of the Metropoli- 
tan Police, created by the last Legislature. ‘he mili- 
tary were called out and the disturbance quelled. ‘Ihe 
Mayor has been arrested on numerous warrants for 

| resisting civil process, contempt of court in not obey- 
ing @ writ issued by Judge Hoffman, tor inciting 
to riot, and for assaults and battery. ‘he Governor 

| has ordered a special session of the Uyer and lerminer 
Court to try his case. 


Kansas.—The Free State Legislature assembled on 
lthe 3d. Gov. Kobinson sent in a message recom- 
mending that the organization of the State Govern- 
|ment be pertected, and declaring it impossible for 
| free State men to vote at the elections ordered by 
| the territorial officers. ‘Ihe Legislature after passing 
bills for districting the State tor representatives tor 
| taking a census, aud a joint resolution memorializing 
Congress for admission into the Union under the 
| Topeka Coustitution, adjourned on the 13th. Gov. 
| Walker was at Topeka, but no attempt was made by 
Federal or Territorial authorities to disturb the ses- 
siou of the Legislature. 


The election for delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention had resulted in an entirely pro-slavery 
delegation from all the counties heard irom. The 
vote was quite smail, not reaching 4,000. The Free 
State men, as a general thing, did not vote at all. 


A deficit of over half a million of dollars has re- 
cently been discovered in the Uhio State J'reasury 
The ireasurer resigned his office, and the Governor 
appointed a successor, who is investigating the ac- 
counts. Some of the Uincinnati papers Lave been 
apprehending that the defaication in the State Trea- 
sury would prevent the payment of the July interest 
on the State debt; but late advices say that the inte- 
rest will be paid when due. oir. Breslin, the State 
Treasurer, who is charged with the defalcation, is 





said to be the ostensible proprietor of the whole or 4 
majority of the stock of two Maryland banks, viz., the 
Greensborough Bank of Uaroline County and the 
Cumberland Savings Bank of Alleghany County. 





